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FOREWORD 


THROUGHOUT  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race 
there  have  always  been,  and  there  still  are,  three 
great  mainsprings,  three  primary  instincts  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  very  existence  as  well  as  for  the  materia)  and 
intellectual  progress  of  the  race:  man’s  deep-rooted  love 
and  craving  for  food,  for  drink,  and  for  offspring. 
Individuals  may  break  with  apparent  impunity  any 
fundamental  law  of  Nature;  fasting  hermits,  total 
abstainers  and  strict  Malthusians  may  live  to  an  honour¬ 
able  old  age  and  be  cheered  through  life  by  a  lofty  sense 
of  their  superiority  over  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Let  them  I  In  Holy  Writ,  as  in  all  the 
records  of  the  world’s  history,  from  the  hieroglyphs  of 
the  oldest  Egyptian  dynasties  down  to  the  present  day, 
we  have  a  continuous  and  overwhelming  mass  of 
contemporary  evidence  of  the  universal  use  and  occasional 
abuse  of  stimulating  drink.  Excessive  drinking,  like  all 
excesses,  is  highly  reprehensible,  always  regrettable  and 
usually  bitterly  regretted.  The  man  who  lacks  common 
sense,  self-control  and  moderation  is  his  own  worst 
enemy  ;  whether  he  drinks  or  eats  too  much,  whether 
he  is  immoderately  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  the  fair 
sex  or  otherwise  gives  way  without  measure  to  any  of 
his  passions  and  instincts,  he  is  spoiling  his  own  chances, 
just  as  the  golfer  who  drives  his  ball  into  a  bunker  or 
out  of  bounds. 

Wine  has  gladdened  the  heart  and  stimulated  the  brain 
of  our  poor  suffering  humanity  for  untold  generations  ; 
its  praises  have  been  sung  in  verse  and  in  prose,  and  its 
merits  have  been  acknowledged  by  men  of  piety  and 
learning  in  all  times  and  amongst  all  nations.  Is  it 
right,  is  it  rational,  is  it  desirable  to  cast  away  one  of  the 
most  admirable  gifts  of  God  to  man  because  a  few  mis¬ 
guided  people  abuse  it  ?  We  might  as  well  ask  Parliament 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  matches  because 
some  children  are  burnt  to  death  when  they  play  with 
matches.  Is  it  not  better  to  keep  matches  from  children 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  use  them  safely  ?  Is  it  not 
better  to  train  the  young  to  practise  self-control  so  that 
they  may  know  how  to  use  that  which  should  not  be 
abused,  how  to  avoid  the  "  out-of-bounds  ’’  of  alcoholism 
and  the  “  bunkers  ”  of  teetotalism,  always  keeping  to 
the  fairway  of  moderation  I 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 


What  is  a  Connoisseur  ?  A  Connoisseur  is  one 
who  knows  and  loves  that  which  is  good,  beautiful, 
uncommon,  interesting  ;  everything  that  is  the  best 
of  its  kind  and,  above  all,  genuine. 

To  become  a  Connoisseur  one  must  be  keen  and 
one  must  be  trained. 

Many  can  see  who  do  not  appreciate  beaut}’  any 
more  than  a  cow  looking  at  the  most  glorious  sunset. 

Many  can  hear  who  do  not  appreciate  harmony 
any  more  than  a  dog  in  an  organ  loft. 

Many  can  taste  what  they  drink  who  are  interested 
as  much  in  the  quantity  of  the  supply  and  as  little 
in  its  quality  as  the  animals  at  the  Zoo. 

Pictures,  music  and  wine  may  be  good,  bad  or 
indifferent ;  it  is  all  the  same  to  those  who  cannot 
see,  hear  nor  taste  ;  and  it  is  very  nearly  the  same 
to  those  unfortunate  people  who  do  not  see,  hear, 
nor  taste  with  the  keen,  apprehensive,  appreciative 
mind  of  the  Connoisseur. 

The  Connoisseur  must  possess  a  lively  sense  of 
appreciation  and  be  guided  by  good  taste.  Good 
taste  is  nobody's  monopoly,  and  different  people 
may  have  good  taste  who  have  not  the  same  tastes. 

The  Connoisseur  must  neither  give  up  his  indi¬ 
viduality  nor  fall  into  eccentricities  ;  he  must  cultivate 
the  sense  of  “  measure,”  of  true  proportion,  which 
is  the  hall-mark  of  good  taste. 

The  Connoisseur  must  be  prepared  to  make  mistakes  ; 
they  are  inevitable,  they  should  be  helpful  and  they 
must  not  make  him  lose  confidence  in  his  judgment. 

The  Connoisseur  must  be  critical  and  not  take  for 
granted  that  the  expert  is  always  right ;  but  he  must 
not  be  self-opinionated  and  refuse  advice. 

The  Connoisseur  must  not  be  extravagant  nor 
hasty  ;  but  he  must  still  less  be  mean  or  casual. 

The  Connoisseur  must  school  himself  to  resist 
temptation  ;  he  must  learn  to  go  without  that  which 
he  cannot  afford  and  to  leave  alone  fakes,  doubtful 
bargains  and  “  just-as-good  ”  substitutes  which  cost 
less  and  are  worthless. 
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THE  WINE  CONNOISSEUR 


The  Wine  Connoisseur  is  one  who  knows  good 
wine  from  bad  and  who  appreciates  the  distinctive 
merits  of  different  wines. 

The  Wine  Connoisseur  drinks  wine  in  moderation, 
but  regularly  and  appreciatively.  It  is  excess — not 
habit — which  blunts  appreciation.  A  little  wine 
every  day  costs  very  little  money  and  is  the  safest  as 
well  as  the  pleasantest  tonic  for  body  and  mind 
alike.  But  wine,  whatever  its  name,  its  age  or  its  cost, 
must  be  honest  if  it  is  to  be  good  and  to  do  good. 

How  can  you  tell  good  wine  from  bad  ;  how  can 
you  become  a  Wine  Connoisseur  ?  By  using  your 
senses  and  your  common  sense.  By  looking  at  it, 
smelling  it  and  tasting  it  with  critical  eyes,  nose  and 
palate  before  committing  it  to  your  veins  and  your 
brain. 

Look  at  your  wine  critically  :  it  must  be  not  only 
clear  but  brilliant,  be  it  ruby  or  amber,  young  or  old, 
cheap  or  dear.  If  it  be  dull  or  thick,  reject  it.  If 
bright,  let  it  go  before  the  tribunal  of  your  nose. 

Smell  your  wine  critically :  it  must  be  clean¬ 
smelling.  If  you  can  detect  the  slightest  mouldy, 
foul  smell,  or  some  unnatural,  artificial  scent,  how¬ 
ever  faint,  leave  it  alone.  If  its  discreet  aroma  is 
pleasant,  remain  a  while  with  bowed  head  over  your 
glass ;  try  and  remember  the  occasion  when  you 
last  met  the  same  charming  “  bouquet  ”  and  what 
was  the  name  of  the  wine.  Then  you  may  send 
your  wine  to  the  next  court  where  your  palate 
awaits  it. 

Taste  your  wine  critically  :  it  must  be  clean  and 
pleasant.  If  you  detect  any  unsavoury,  sour  or 
merely  suspicious  taste,  spit  it  out  as  you  would  a  bad 
oyster  or  a  piece  of  tainted  meat.  But  if  the  wreath 
of  tiny  taste-buds  of  your  tongue  and  palate  receive 
your  wine  joyfully,  pause  but  one  instant,  again  to 
search  your  memory  for  the  name  and  vintage  of  the 
wine  you  are  drinking,  and  then  swallow  it  grate¬ 
fully. 
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WINE 


What  is  Wine  ?  Wine  is  the  living  blood  of  the 
grape.  Wine  is  harmony  :  a  marvellously  complex 
and  well-balanced  blend  of  ever  so  many  different 
substances  in  a  solution  of  water  and  alcohol. 

When  grapes  are  ripe,  they  are  gathered,  and 
crushed  :  and  their  sweet  juice  ferments  and  becomes 
wine. 

Fermentation  may  be  slow  or  quick,  partial  or 
complete,  satisfactory  or  otherwise,  but  it  is  as 
inevitable  as  it  is  natural.  It  transforms  grape- 
sugar  into  alcohol  and  grape-juice  into  wine.  There 
never  has  been  and  there  can  never  be  any  wine 
without  alcohol. 

Wine  is  purer  than  water,  because  no  typhoid  nor 
any  other  deadly  germ  can  live  in  wine. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  wines,  because 
there  are  many  different  species  of  vines,  because  of 
the  great  differences  which  exist  between  the  soil, 
aspect  and  climate  of  all  the  vineyards  of  the  world, 
and  because  of  differences  between  various  methods 
of  vine  growing  and  wine-making. 

Much  of  the  bulk  of  the  wine  made  every  year 
from  the  world’s  vineyards  is  just  plain,  honest, 
rough  wine  ;  very  cheap,  not  always  pleasant,  but 
very  wholesome. 

Much  wine  is  also  made  which  can  justly  claim  to 
be  both  fair  and  honest  as  well  as  moderate  in 
price. 

Some  wine,  in  particularly  favourable  years,  is 
made  from  a  comparatively  few  world-famous 
vineyards  and  may  rightly  boast  to  be  in  a  class  by 
itself  :  such  wine  is  never  cheap  ;  it  is  very  fine  and 
there  is  never  enough  of  it. 

But  whether  wine  be  plain,  fair  or  fine,  it  must  be 
honest,  it  must  be  sound.  An  honest  wine  is  a  wine 
made  honestly  without  the  assistance  of  chemists 
and  chemicals.  A  sound  wine  is  a  wine  which  is 
pleasant  to  look  at,  sweet  smelling,  and  intensely 
clean  on  the  palate. 
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WINE  MERCHANTS 


There  are  enterprising  philanthropists  who  claim 
to  sell  wine  direct  from  producer  to  consumer  ;  there 
are  also  simple-minded  optimists  who  believe  them. 
Let  them — and  be  wiser  ! 

Every  year  there  is  much  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
wine  made  in  the  world,  but  time  alone  will  tell 
how  good  the  best  will  be  and  how  bad  the 
worst. 

Growers  and  Shippers  abroad,  i.e.,  the  “Pro¬ 
ducers,"  must  sell  the  wine  they  make  every  year. 
Merchants  can  pick  and  choose  from  all  the  world’s 
vineyards  :  no  year  is  ever  so  bad  that  the  vintage 
is  a  failure  everywhere.  Merchants  buy  wine  when 
and  where  there  is  good  wine  to  be  bought ;  they 
look  after  it  from  the  most  tender  age  and  do  not 
part  with  it  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  it  will  do 
them  credit. 

These  are  Wine-Merchants — men  of  means,  honour 
and  knowledge — who  hold  large  and  most  valuable 
stocks  of  wine  ;  who  understand  how  to  buy  and 
how  to  look  after  wine  ;  who  take  a  legitimate  pride 
in  their  trade  and  in  their  wines  ;  who  deserve  and 
enjoy  their  clients'  confidence.  Such  wine-merchants 
stand  to  their  customers  as  doctor  to  patient  and 
solicitor  to  client.  They  know  the  wine  which  will 
suit  you  best :  they  can  save  you  money  and  keep 
you  fit.  They  charge  no  fees  and  deliver  the 
goods. 

But  there  are  others.  There  are  wine-sellers  -who 
know  no  shame,  who  care  nothing  for  wine,  and  still 
less  for  you.  All  they  want  is  your  money.  They 
are  quite  callous  of  internal  results  ;  they  have  no 
regard  for  your  liver  and  kidneys  ;  they  never  drink 
the  wine  they  sell.  Beware  of  their  bargains  1 
A  good  wine  is  worth  its  price  :  if  the  “  usual  " 
price  of  a  wine  is  60s.  and  “  our  ”  price  32s.,  be  wise 
and  keep  your  32s.  Buy  your  wine  from  a  respect¬ 
able  wine-merchant — one  who  has  a  reputation  te 
lose. 
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THE  VINEYARDS  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  recorded  acreage  of  the  world’s  vineyards  is 
over  21  million  acres,  very  unequally  divided  ;  there 
are  about  20  million  acres  of  vineyards  in  Europe 
alone,  whereas  the  vineyards  of  Africa,  America, 
Asia  and  Australia  total  barely  one  million  acres. 

The  approximate  average  production  of  the  world’s 
vineyards  is  3,500  million  gallons  per  year. 

According  to  the  latest  “  International  Crop  Report 
and  Agricultural  Statistics  ”  issued  from  Rome,  the 
recorded  average  yield  of  wine  in  Europe,  Africa  and 
Australia  is  just  over  3,000  million  gallons,  divided 
as  follows  : — 


EUROPE 

1,000 

Gallons 

France 

1,231,944.9 

Italy 

... 

... 

885,968.9 

Spain 

... 

514,839.8 

Portugal 

... 

... 

97,230.0 

Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 

Croats  and 

Slovenes  ... 

.  •  . 

.  .  . 

76,108.5 

Hungary 

.  .  . 

62,033.1 

Rumania 

52,148.8 

Greece 

49,310.8 

Germany 

45,990.3 

Bulgaria 

8,697.9 

Czecho-Slovakia 

7,33.5 

Austria 

... 

6,409.8 

Luxembourg 

... 

2,037.4 

AFRICA 

Algeria  . 

159,183.2 

Tunis 

10,702.3 

Union  of  South  Africa 

... 

13,277.1 

AUSTRALIA  ... 

... 

7,084.4 

3,002,258.7 
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THE  WINES  OF  FRANCE 


Much  of  the  wine  produced  in  France  is  never 
exported.  Some  wines  are  very  good,  but  ao  highly 
prized  locally  and  so  costly,  or  else  made  in  such 
small  quantities,  that  they  cease  to  be  a  commercial 
proposition  ;  such  are  the  wines  of  Arbois,  Condrieu, 
Ch&teau  Cli&lon,  Seyssel  and  many  other  out-of-the- 
way  vineyards. 

Other  wines  are  moderate  in  quality  or  else  so 
delicate  that  they  are  either  not  safe  or  else  not  worth 
exporting. 

But  there  are  many  still  and  sparkling,  red  and 
white  wines  made  in  France  every  year,  some 
very  cheap  and  others  very  dear,  which  can  be 
shipped  quite  safely  and  enjoyed  at  their  best  over 
here. 

The  majority  of  such  wines  come  from  the  three 
most  famous  wine-producing  districts  of  France,  viz., 
Bordeaux,  Burgundy  and  Champagne. 

Among  the  wines  from  other  parts  of  France,  the 
best  red  wines  are  from  the  Rhone  Valley,  the  wines 
of  Cdte  R6tie,  Hermitage  and  Ch&teauneuf  du  Pape 
being  among  the  finest. 

As  to  white  wines,  large  quantities  of  both  still 
and  sparkling  wines  come  from  the  lower  Loire, 
from  Vouvray  and  other  vineyards  of  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Anjou  and  Touraine. 

Alsace  also  produces  wines  which  are  beginning 
to  be  appreciated  in  this  country. 

As  regards  French  sparkling  wines  other  than 
Champagne,  most  of  them  come  from  the  Loire,  chiefly 
from  Saumur,  and  others  from  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Of  the  sweet  wines  made  in  France,  other  than 
Sauterne,  the  best  are  those  of  Frontignan,  Banuyls 
and  Montbazillac,  but  their  sale  is  exceedingl}’ 
small  in  England. 
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THE  WINES  OF  BORDEAUX 


Red  Wines 
1.  Medoc 


The  M6doc  is  a  strip  of  undulating  land,  some 
six  miles  wide  and  about  fifty  miles  long,  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  River  Gironde. 

The  M6doc  vineyards  produce  some  ten  million 
gallons  of  red  wine  on  an  average  every  year  and  a 
very  much  smaller  quantity  of  white  wine. 

No  wine  is  entitled  to  the  name  Medoc,  except 
the  wine  made  from  grapes  grown  in  the  M6doc. 

There  are,  in  the  Medoc,  some  seventy  parishes, 
the  most  famous  of  which  are  those  of  : — 

St.  Estdphe,  St.  Laurent, 

Pauillac,  Margaux, 

St.  J  ulien,  Cantenac. 

No  wine  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  any  other 
parish  but  that  of  its  birth. 

In  each  parish  there  are  various  Estates  where 
vines  are  cultivated  under  more  or  less  particularly 
favourable  conditions  as  regards  soil,  sub-soil, 
aspect,  etc. 

The  sixty  best  Estates  or  Chateaux  of  the  M6doc 
have  been  officially  classified  in  five  classes  according 
to  excellence. 

No  wine  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  any  Ch&teaa 
except  the  wine  produced  on  that  Estate. 

Thus  MEDOC  is  the  name  of  any  nondescript  wine 
from  any  part  of  the  whole  district  of  M6doc. 

St.  Julien,  Margaux,  St.  Estephe,  etc.,  are 
the  names  of  any  wine  from  any  part  of  these 
particular  parishes. 

No  wine  may  be  sold  under  the  name  of  Ch&teaa 
Margaux,  Cli&teau  Lafite  or  any  particular  Estate 
unless  it  is  the  produce  of  the  Chateau  or  EstaU 
named. 
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OFFICIAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  GROWTHS  OF  THE  MEDOC 


FIRST  GROWTHS. 


Lafite . 

... 

...  ... 

Pauillac 

Margaux  . 

... 

Margaux 

Latour...  . 

... 

Pauillac 

Haut-Brion  . 

SECOND  GROWTHS. 

Pessac  (Graves) 

Mou  ton- Rothschild  ... 

... 

...  ... 

Pauillao 

Rauaan-S^gla . 

... 

Margaux 

Rauian-Gassies 

St.  Julien 

” 

IUorille-Lascases 

...  ... 

L6oville-Poyferr4 

... 

IUoville-Bartou 

...  ... 

Durfort- Vivem 

... 

Margaux 

Lascombes  . 

...  ... 

St.  julien 

Gniaud-Larose-  Faure 

...  ... 

Gruaud-Larose-Sarget 

...  ... 

It 

Brane-Cantenac 

... 

...  ... 

Canton ac 

Plehon-Longueville 

... 

Pauillac 

Pichon-Lalaode 

...  ... 

if 

Duoni- B«aucaillou 

St.  julien 

Cos  d'Estouruel 

...  ... 

St.  EsUphe 

Montrose  ...  .  . 

THIRD  GROWTHS. 

M 

KIrwan . 

... 

...  ... 

Cantenao 

D’lssan  . 

...  ... 

Lagrang.  . 

...  ... 

St.  Julien 

Langoa  . 

...  ... 

Giaeours  . 

...  ... 

Labarde 

Malescot  St.  Exupery 

... 

...  ... 

Margaux 

Brown -Can  ten  ac 

...  ... 

Can ten ac 

Palmer  . 

...  ... 

Margaux 

La  La gun.  . 

...  ... 

Ludon 

Desmirail 

...  ... 

Margaux 

Calon-S^gur  . 

St.  EsUphe 

Ferriire  . 

...  ... 

Margaux 

Marquis-d’Alesme-Bekker  ... 

FOURTH 

GROWTHS. 

It 

St.  Pierre  . 

... 

St.  Julien 

Branaire-Ducru 

ff 

Talbot . 

ft 

Duhart-Mflon . 

...  ... 

Pauillac 

Poujet . 

... 

...  ... 

Can ten ac 

Latour-Carnet 

St.  Laurcat 

Rochet  . 

... 

...  ... 

St.  Estdphc 

Beychevelle  ...  ... 

... 

St.  Julien 

Le  Prieurd  . 

...  ... 

Cautenac 

Marquis  de  Terme  ... 

FIFTH 

GROWTHS . 

Margaux 

Pontet-Canet . 

... 

...  ... 

Pauillac 

Bataiiley  . 

Grand  Puy-Lacoste  ... 

._  ... 

» 

... 

...  ... 

f* 

Grand  Puy-Dueaase  ... 

... 

...  ... 

if 

Lynch- Bages . 

. 

if 

Lynch- Mouataa 

... 

...  ... 

M 

Dauzac  . 

...  ... 

Labarde 

Mouton-d'Armailhacq 

... 

. 

Pauillac 
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Arsae 

Paulllac 


Du  Tertre 
Haut-Bages 

P^desdaux  ...  .  . 

Belgrave  . St.  Laurant 

Camensac  .  „ 

Cos-Labory  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  St.  Estiphe 

Clerc-Milon  ...  .  ...  ...  Paulllae 

Croizet-Bages .  „ 

Cautemerle  ...  .  .  Macau 

2.  Graves  The  district  known  as  Graves — a  name  it  owes  to  it* 

gravel  soil — is  much  smaller  than  the  M6doc.  It  begin* 
*  at  the  gates  of  Bordeaux  and  extends  about  five  and  a 
half  miles  West  of  that  City  and  some  thirteen  miles  t« 
the  South,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Garonne. 

The  Graves  district  produces  more  and  better  red  wines 
than  white,  although  mo3t  people  in  this  country  associate 
the  name  of  Graves  with  white  wines  exclusively. 

The  best  red  wines  of  Graves  are  sold  like  those  of  the 
M6doc.,  under  the  name  of  the  Chateau  that  is  its  birth¬ 
right.  The  wines  of  CHATEAU  HAUT-BRION  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves  among  red  Graves  ;  they  rank 
with  the  three  finest  M6doc  growths.  Other  well-known 
red  Graves  Estates  are  those  of  : — 

La  Mission  Haut-Brion  and  Pape  Clement,  in  the 
Parish  of  Pessac  ; 

Haut-Bailly  and  Domaine  de  Chevalier,  in  the 
Parish  of  L6ognan,  and 

3.  Smith-Haut-Lafite,  in  the  Parish  of  Martillac. 

St.  Emilion  The  quaint  old  City  of  St.  Emilion  stands  in  the  centre 

of  a  cluster  of  hills,  about  two  miles  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  River  Dordogne  above  Liboume.  It  is  surrounded 
by  extensive  vineyards  which  run  into  some  fifteen 
difierent  parishes,  but  all  the  wine  they  produce  is  known 
as  St.  Emilion  wine.  It  is  deeper  in  colour  than  most 
M6doc  wines,  and  has  more  body  than  Graves  wines ; 
but  it  does  not  last  so  long  and  seldom  possesses  so  refined 
a  "  bouquet." 

The  finest  wine  of  St.  Emilion  is  that  of  CHATEAU 
AUSONE.  Among  the  best  Estates  of  the  district  are 
the  following  Chateaux : — BEL-AIR,  CANON,  CLOS 
FOURTET,  CHEVAL-BLANC,  PAVIE,  and  many 
others. 

4.  Pomerol  The  vineyards  of  Poruerol  deserve  a  special  notice  as 

they  produce  much  fine  wine.  They  are  situated  upon  a 
small  plateau  between  Liboume  and  St.  Emilion,  and 
generally  come  under  the  heading  of  St.  Emilion.  Among 
the  best  wines  of  Pomerol  are  those  from  PETRUS,  LA 
FLEUR,  LA  CONSEILLANTE,  TROTANOY,  etc. 
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The  Sautemes  district  comprises  not  only  the  vineyards 
of  the  Commune  of  Sauternea,  but  those  of  the  adjoining 
Communes  of  Bommes,  Barsac,  Preignac  and  Fargues. 

The  Sautemes  district  adjoins  that  of  Graves,  but  its 
soil  is  entirely  different  and  the  species  of  grapes  cultivated 
in  the  vineyards  of  Sautemes  are  also  entirely  different. 

They  are  white  grapes  which  are  picked  over-ripe,  and 
from  which  is  made  the  moat  marvellous  of  all  naturally 
sweet  wines. 

The  finest  Sautemes  ■wines  are  the  following  : — 

Chateau  Yquem,  the  finest  white  wine  of  France — 
if  not  of  the  world. 

Chfiteau  La  Tour-Blanche — 


0 

Peyraguey 

1  in  the 

Parish 

[of 

99 

VlGNEAU 

>•  Bommes ; 

99 

Rabaut 

Chateau 

SUDUIRANT 

rin  the 

Parish 

of 

99 

Rieussec 

/  Preignac ; 

Chateau 

COUTET 

rin  the 

Parish 

of 

99 

Climens 

/  Barsac ; 

Chateau 

Guiraud 

rin  the 

Parish 

of 

99 

Filhot 

/  Sautemes. 

Opposite  Langon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Garonne 
and  upon  a  sort  of  cliff  which  overlooks  the  whole  Sautemes 
district,  stands  the  village  of  Ste.  Croix  du  Mont, 
surrounded  by  vineyards  which  yield  much  white  wine, 
somewhat  similar  in  type  to  the  wines  of  Sautemes. 

Although  included  in  the  Sautemes  district,  the  wines 
of  the  Commune  of  Barsac  have  a  flavour  of  their  own, 
being  neither  so  sweet  as  their  neighbours  of  Sautemes, 
nor  so  dry  as  the  white  wines  of  Graves. 

The  white  wines  of  Graves  are  mostly  blends  of  white 
wines  from  different  vineyards,  and  of  different  vintages  ; 
they  are  sold  either  merely  under  the  plain  name  of 
“  Graves,"  or  under  the  name  of  an  Estate  belonging  to 
the  Shipper,  or  under  the  fancy  name  registered  by  the 
Shipper  as  a  Trade  Mark. 

White  Graves  are  dry  wines  which  are  exceedingly 
refreshing  and  particularly  welcome  during  the  summer. 


White  Wines 
1.  Sautemes 


2.  Barsac 

3.  Graves 
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Red  Wines 
1.  Cote  d’Or 


THE  WINES  OF  BURGUNDY 


2. 

Beaujolois 


The  best  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  those  of  the 
C6te  d’Or,  a  Dipartement  which  owes  it  name  to 
the  golden  vineyards  which  have  graced  for  many 
centuries  the  slopes  of  a  range  of  hills,  some  thirty-six 
miles  in  length,  running  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  from  Dijon 
to  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne. 

About  half-way  between  Dijon  and  Chalon-sur- 
Sa6ne  stands  Beaune,  a  quaint  old  city  surrounded  by 
extensive  vineyards  stretching  to  Aloxe-Corton  to  the 
north  and  to  Pommard  and  Volnay  to  the  south. 
Much  fine  red  Burgundy  is  made  from  the  vineyards 
ef  Corton,  Savigny,  Beaune,  Pommard,  Volnay  and 
surrounding  parishes,  whenever  climatic  conditions 
are  favourable  :  when  they  are  less  favourable,  wine 
of  a  more  moderate  quality  is  made  ;  but  thanks  to 
the  art  of  “  blending,”  fair  wines  at  fair  prices  may 
be  purchased  which  bear  the  name  of  one  parish  or 
another  of  the  Cdte  de  Beaune. 

The  finest  Burgundies  of  all  are  those  which,  in 
good  years,  are  made  from  the  more  famous  vine¬ 
yards  of  the  Cdte  de  Nuits.  The  largest  of  these  is 
the  Clos  Vougeot  (125  acres)  and  the  next  two 
largest  are  the  twin  vineyards  of  Chambertin 
(32  acres)  and  Clos  de  B£:£e  (37  acres).  Among  the 
best  are  also  : — 

Romance  Conti  ...  ...  4£  acres 

Richebourg  .  12 

Musignys .  24 

La  Tache  Romance  ...  3£  ,, 

La  Romance  ...  ...  2  ,, 

The  wines  from  any  of  these  estates — and  of  good 
vintages — are  always  expensive  because  they  are 
exceedingly  fine  and  there  is  never  much  of  any  of 
them  :  if  cheap,  they  must  be  either  genuine 
but  of  a  bad  year  or  else  mere  fakes. 

Beyond  the  Cote  d’Or,  going  south,  the  hills  of  the 
Cdte  Chalonnaise  and  of  the  Cdte  Maconnaise  yield  a 
very  large  quantity  of  wine  of  fair  quality  and 
moderate  in  price.  Among  the  best  known  are  those 
of  Mercurey  and  Moulin  4  Vent,  and  further  60uth 
still  those  from  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  Beaujolais. 
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The  white  wines  of  Burgundy  which  enjoy  the 
widest  reputation  are  those  of  Chablis.  True  Chablis 
Lb  a  pale  amber  wine,  quite  dry,  possessing  a  most 
distinctive  "  bouquet  ”  as  well  as  a  unique  and 
fascinating  flinty  “  farewell,"  or  after-taste. 

Few  wines  have  suffered  to  the  same  same  extent 
as  Chablis  from  that  most  objectionable  form  of 
flattery  which  is  called  imitation. 

The  whole  white-grape  vineyards  of  the  district 
cover  less  than  2,000  acres,  which  produce,  on  an 
average,  some  4,000  dozen  bottles  of  very  fine  Chablis, 
12,000  dozen  of  the  next  best  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  commoner  wine.  One  does  not  get  a 
good  vintage  every  year,  and  the  quantity  of  fine 
Chablis — that  is,  Chablis  of  a  good  vintage  and  from 
one  of  the  best  Chablis  vineyards — is  difficult  and 
expensive  to  obtain.  Among  the  finest  vineyards  of 
Chablis  are  those  known  as  La  Moutonne,  Le  Clos, 
Vaud4sir,  etc. 

The  finest  white  Burgundies  of  all  are  those  of 
Montrachet,  in  the  Cbte  d’Or  :  unfortunately  there 
is  only  very  little  of  it  made.  They  are  “  rich  ” 
without  being  sweet  and  possess  great  vinosity, 
tempered  by  both  softness  and  freshness. 

The  white  wines  of  Meursault  and  Chassagne, 
also  from  the  Cote  d’Or,  are  among  the  next  best 
white  Burgundies. 

Much  white  wine  is  made  every  year,  which  is  of 
very  attractive  quality  in  good  years,  from  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  the  C6te  Chalonnaise,  C6te  Maconnaise  and 
Beaujolais  hills.  By  far  the  better  known  white  wine 
of  this  district  is  the  wine  of  Pouilly,  a  name  given 
to  the  wine  of  that  parish  as  well  as  to  the  wine  of 
several  adjoining  parishes. 

Be  they  red  or  white,  the  wines  of  Burgundy  are 
distinctive  wines  which  owe  their  excellence  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  of  their  vineyards,  and  no  other 
vineyards,  either  in  France  or  anywhere  else  can 
produce  wines  resembling  those  of  Burgundy. 


White  Wines 
1.  Chablis 


2.  Cote  d’Or 


3.  Pouilly 
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CHAMPAGNE 


Champagne  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  French 
provinces.  It  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  wine 
made  from  grapes  grown  on  some  hill-side  vineyards 
within  a  comparatively  small  and  very  irregular 
triangle  formed  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from 
Reims  to  Epernay,  then  to  Chfllons-sur-Marne  and 
back  to  Reims. 

The  vineyards  of  Champagne  produce  wines  which 
possess  a  general  resemblance,  but  some  marked 
characteristics  of  their  own,  and  the  first  thing 
which  the  Champagne  Shipper  must  do  is  to  blend 
together  the  wines  from  different  vineyards  in  such 
a  proportion  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  best  features 
of  each  wine  will  show  to  advantage.  Hence — 
unlike  Clarets  and  Burgundies — Champagne  is  not 
sold  under  the  name  of  any  parish,  estate  or  Chateau, 
but  under  the  name  of  the  Shipper  who  is  responsible 
for  the  blending  of  the  wines  of  many  different 
vineyards. 

The  second  and  more  striking  difference  between 
Champagne  and  Claret  or  Burgundy  is  that  the  wine/ 
instead  of  being  bottled  when  it  has  ceased  com¬ 
pletely  to  ferment,  is  bottled  at  a  much  earlier  stage, 
and  finishes  fermenting  in  bottle. 

Fermentation  transforms  grape-sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  so  long  as  the  wine  is  kept 
in  cask,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes  in  the  air  ; 
whereas,  with  Champagne,  it  remains  in  the  wine, 
which  it  renders  spariding  by  trying  to  escape  as 
soon  as  the  cork  has  been  removed. 

Fermentation,  and  a  number  of  attendant  chemical 
reactions  which  continue  within  the  bottle  after  the 
new  Champagne  wine  has  been  bottled,  are  responsible 
not  only  for  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas — which 
are  welcome — but  also  for  some  sediment  which 
fouls  the  look  of  the  wine,  and  is  anything  but 
welcome. 
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The  next  thing  the  Champagne  Shipper  has  to  do  is 
to  get  this  sediment  out  of  the  bottle  and  yet  lose 
neither  wine  nor  gas.  He  does  it  by  collecting  all  the 
sediment  upon  the  inside  face  of  the  cork,  a  feat  which 
requires  much  time  and  skill ;  the  wine  in  the  neck  of 
each  bottle  is  then  frozen  solid,  the  cork  is  removed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  lump  of  very  dirty  ice  is 
removed,  which  is  really  all  the  sediment  frozen  hard 
in  a  few  drops  of  wine.  The  bottle  is  then  re-corked 
and  the  wine  within  is  both  sparkling  and  brilliant. 

Champagne  is  not  only  the  most  fascinating  of 
wines,  but  one  of  the  most  wholesome.  Its  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  self-generated  ;  it  forms  part  and  parcel 
of  the  wine  itself  and  renders  it  exceedingly  valuable 
in  all  cases  of  digestive  troubles. 

No  wine  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  Champagne 
which  is  not  made  from  grapes  grown  within  a 
strictly  limited  area  within  the  ancient  province  of 
Champagne. 

Champagne,  when  good,  is  certainly  better  than 
any  other  sparkling  wine  can  ever  hope  to  be  ;  it 
requires  greater  care,  is  made  with  better  grapes,  of 
blends  of  finer  and  more  suitable  wines,  and  is  also 
matured  in  bottle  longer.  All  other  sparkling  wines 
aim  at  coming  as  near  as  possible  to  Champagne,  but 
their  chance  of  beating  it  is  only  on  the  question  of 
price.  There  are  many  sparkling  wines,  made  in  a 
similar  way  to  Champagne,  which  are  light,  sweet, 
wholesome  and  palatable,  and  are,  moreover,  much 
cheaper.  There  are  others,  however,  which  are 
made  of  any  cheap  ordinary  wine  filled  up  with 
artificial  gas,  sugar  and  some  flavouring  essence  or 
other,  such,  for  instance,  as  elderberry  flower  essence, 
which  gives  a  wine  a  so-called  “  muscatel  ”  flavour. 
Such  wines  give  pleasure  to  some  folk,  but  not  to 
Connoisseurs. 
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PORT 


Vintage 

Port 


Tawny  Port 


Port  is  a  wine  which  is  eminently  suited  to  the 
English  climate  and  its  popularity  in  this  country 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  wine. 

Port  is  made  from  grapes  grown  in  the  valley  of 
the  Douro,  fortified  at  the  vintage  time  and  shipped 
from  Oporto. 

When  the  grapes  are  pressed,  their  sweet  juice 
begins  to  ferment ;  but  before  fermentation  has 
transformed  the  whole  of  the  grape-juice  sugar  into 
alcohol,  brandy  is  added  to  it  and  all  further  vinous 
fermentation  is  immediately  checked.  At  that  stage, 
Port  is  a  blend  of  wine  (fermented  grape-juice), 
brandy  and  unfermented  grape-juice.  But  of  such 
materials  Time,  that  great  artist,  fashions  two 
different  and  equally  seductive  wines  :  Vintage 
Port  and  Tawny  Port. 

Vintage  Port  is  a  wine  made  in  one  year,  shipped 
usually  two  years  after  it  is  made,  and  bottled  over 
here  soon  after  it  is  received. 

Vintage  Port  matures  slowly,  but  it  improves 
marvellously  in  bottle. 

Vintage  Port,  if  truly  fine,  is  a  wine  shipped  by  a 
reliable  Shipper,  in  the  first  place,  and  well-bottled 
by  a  reliable  wine-merchant.  The  finest  Vintage 
Port  can  be  utterly  spoilt  by  the  bottler. 

Vintage  Port  must  be  carefully  decanted  :  its 
crust  is  not  always  firm  and  none  of  the  sediment  in 
the  bottle  should  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  decanter. 

, Tawny  Port  is  not  a  wine  made  from  any  one  year’s 
grapes,  but  a  blend  of  wines  of  a  number  of  years. 

Tawny  Port  is  kept  at  Oporto  in  the  Shippers’ 
Lodges  for  many  years  and  matured  in  wood.  It 
ages  more  rapidly  than  early-bottled  Vintage  Port 
and  it  is  shipped  when  ready  for  drinking. 

Tawny  Port  is  a  lighter  wine,  both  in  colour  and 
body  ;  it  has  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  being  kept 
in  bottle.  If  laid  down  and  left  alone  for  a  tim«, 
it  will  acquire  a  “  bottle-flavour,”  which  is,  perhaps. 


It 


a  gain  ;  but  it  may  lose  its  brilliancy  and  throw  a 
slight  dust  or  sediment,  which  is  very  objectionable. 

Beware  of  Tawny  Port  which  is  tawny  in  name  and 
colour,  but  which  is  made  up  of  new  white  Port 
coloured  with  a  little  red  Port.  Such  a  wine  is  too 
young  to  drink  with  pleasure  and  not  good  enough 
to  keep  with  profit.  It  costs  less  and  is  worth  less. 

Ruby  Port  is  a  compromise  between  the  early-  R„bT  Port 
bottled  Vintage  Port  and  the  matured  in  wood 
Tawny  Port. 

Ruby  Port  may  be  the  wine  of  one  Vintage  kept 
in  cask  long  enough  to  lose  some  of  its  “  fire,”  but 
not  long  enough  to  lose  much  of  its  colour. 

Ruby  Port  may  be  a  blend  of  wines  of  different 
years  and  style — a  blend  which  may  be  made  at 
Oporto  by  the  Shipper,  or  over  here  by  Wine 
Merchants. 

Mathematicians,  stockbrokers,  scientific  burglars, 
and  all  whose  mission  or  misfortune  in  life  is  to 
keep  their  better  feelings  strictly  under  control,  to 
be  accurate  or  to  amass  gold,  will  do  well  to  confine 
themselves  to  Tawny  Port ;  but  when  the  evening 
ground  mists  are  rising  in  the  meadows  and  the 
fire  burns  brightly  in  the  hall,  may  there  long  be  in 
England  some  true  sportsmen  to  love  and  drink 
Vintage  Port. 
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THE  WINES  OF  SPAIN 


1.  Sherry 


Sherry  is  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  vinous  crown  of 
Spain.  There  is  no  wine  like  it. 

Sherry  is  made  from  white  grapes  grown  in  the 
Jerez  district,  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

The  grapes  from  which  Sherry  is  made  are  pressed, 
when  ripe,  at  the  vintage  time,  and  their  sweet  juice 
is  allowed  to  ferment  in  its  own  sweet  way.  After  a 
time  this  grape-juice  becomes  wine,  but  it  is  not  yet 
Sherry. 

Sherry  is  made  from  the  best  wine  of  each  vintage 
to  which  some  brandy  is  added  and  which  is  kept  for 
many  years  with  the  best  wine  of  other  vintages. 

Sherry  is  a  blended  wine — the  blend  of  many  wines 
of  different  years  kept  together  long  enough  for  each 
to  lose  its  individuality  and  for  all  to  become  a 
harmonious  whole. 

Sherry  is  a  wine  which  suffers  less  than  any  other 
wine  from  being  left  in  the  decanter  overnight. 

Sherry,  if  good,  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  as 
well  as  the  most  economical  of  wines. 

Sherry  is  pale  amber  in  colour  and  dry,  but  it  can 
be  made  dark  and  sweet  by  adding  to  it  a  particular 
dark  and  very  sweet  liqueur  wine  made  specially  for 
the  purpose. 

The  best  pale,  dry,  delicate  Sherries  are  usually 
those  sold  under  the  names  of  Amontillado  and 
Vino  de  Pasto. 

The  best  dark  rich  and  full  Sherries  are  usually 
those  sold  under  the  names  of  Oloroso  and  Amoroso. 

Solera  is  not  a  type  of  Sherry ;  it  is  really 
equivalent  to  “  Blend  "  or  “  Vatting.”  A  Sherry 
described  as  “  Solera  1860,”  for  instance,  is  meant 
to  be  a  wine  from  a  vat  first  laid  down  in  1860;  it  is  a 
blend  of  wines  of  which  the  oldest  dates  back  to  1860. 
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Tarragona  is  the  name  of  a  town  of  Catalogne,  the  2. 
second  largest  wine-producing  province  in  Spain,  Tarragona 
with  a  yield  of  nearly  200  million  gallons  of  wine 
every  year. 

Tarragona  is  the  name  given  to  the  best  red  wines 
of  the  province  of  Catalogne  ;  wines  very  dark  in 
colour,  naturally  very  sweet  and  the  fermentation  of 
which  is  checked  by  added  brandy — as  with  Port. 

Tarragona  is  the  poor  man’s  Port.  It  is  usually 
sold  when  fairly  new  as  it  would  not  pay  to  lay  it 
down.  Its  chief  merits  are  its  deep  colour,  its  great 
sweetness,  its  high  alcoholic  strength  and  its  low  price. 

Malaga  is  one  of  the  best  sweet  wines  made  in  3.  Malaga 
Spain.  It  comes  from  the  province  of  Eastern 
Andalucia  and  is  shipped  from  the  port  of  Malaga. 

It  is  a  blend  of  new  wine  and  old  wine,  known  as 
Vino  Tierno  or  Vino  Maestro,  and  a  dark,  sweet 
wine  known  as  Vino  de  Color. 

The  wines  of  Valencia  are  dark,  red,  rich  wines  4.  Valencia 
which  are  most  useful  for  blending  purposes. 

The  wines  of  Alicante,  made  like  those  of  Valencia  5.  Alicante 
from  grapes  grown  in  the  province  of  Levante,  were 
famous  in  England  in  Shakespeare’s  days.  They  are 
sweet  wines  and  possess  great  finesse. 

Of  all  the  other  wines  made  in  Spain,  some  dry  6.  Val-de- 
beverage  wines,  both  red  and  white,  others  sweet,  Penas 

fortified  wines,  a  few  are  very  popular  in  England, 
where  the  best  known  are  probably  the  wines  of  the 
“  Vale  of  Stones,”  or  Val-de-Penas  and  those  from 
the  Rioja  district. 
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THE  WINES  OF  ITALY 


1.  Beverage 
Wines 


2.  Sparkling 
Wines 


3.  Dessert 
Wines 


Italy  is  one  immense  vineyard  from  North  to 
South  and  produces  more  wine  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  France  excepted.  There  is, 
however,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  Italy’s 
wine-production  that  ever  reaches  this  country. 

The  best  Italian  beverage  wines  are  those  of  the 
Northern  provinces  and  of  the  islands  of  Capri. 
There  are  both  red  and  white  wines  of  Capri  and 
Barolo  which  are  extremely  good,  and  there  is  also 
a  very  large  variety  of  ordinary  wines  known  as 
Chianti,  which  are  very  palatable. 

The  best  sparkling  wines  of  Italy  are  those  made 
from  the  vineyards  which  cover  the  slopes  of  the 
Asti  and  Montserrat  Hills.  This  district  is  the  only 
wine-district  of  the  world  where  the  muscat  grape 
is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of 
wine-making. 

The  most  justly  famous  of  all  Italian  dessert 
wines  is  the  wine  made  from  the  vineyards  of  Marsala, 
about  a  hundred  miles  South-West  of  Palermo.  The 
wine  of  Marsala  possesses  a  beautiful  amber  colour  ; 
it  is  both  generous  and  delicate. 

Marsala  is  a  wine  which  is  admirably  suited  t* 
the  English  climate,  and  it  deserves  to  be  better 
known  than  it  is. 

Marsala  gains  its  peculiarly  attractive  bouquot 
from  the  loose  volcanic  soil  upon  which  it  is  grown, 
but  it  owes  its  brilliant  colour,  generous  body  and 
general  excellence  to  the  care  and  intelligence  with 
which  it  is  made. 

Lacrima  Ciiristi  is  the  name  given  to  a  wine 
made  from  vineyards  planted  on  the  very  slopes  of 
the  Vesuvius  Volcano.  When  good,  it  is  very 
attractive  ;  there  is,  however,  only  comparatively 
little  made  that  is  really  good. 
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THE  WINES  OF  GERMANY 


The  bulk  of  German  wines  are  white  wines  and  the 
best  come  from  the  valleys  of  the  Moselle,  Saar  and 
Ruwer,  usually  known  as  Moselle  wines,  and  from  the 
Rhinegau  and  the  Palatinate,  which  are  usually  known 
as  “  Hocks." 

The  Moselle  is  a  river  which  runs  from  France  into  1.  Moselle 
Germany  until  it  meets  the  Rhine  at  Coblence. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Upper  Moselle,  before  the  river 
reaches  T rives,  produce  much  wine,  but  wine  of  very 
moderate  quality. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Lower  Moselle,  from  below  Trives 
to  Coblence,  produce  very  fine  white  wines,  dry,  delicate 
and  possessing  a  very  attractive  bouquet.  Among  the 
best  are  the  wines  of  Piesport,  Brauneberg,  Bern- 
castbl,  Graach,  Josbphhok,  Wbhlbn,  Zeltingbn, 

Trarbach,  Erdkn,  Machern,  Uerzig. 

Two  small  rivers  which  join  the  Moselle,  one,  the 
Saar,  above  Treves,  the  other,  the  Ruwer,  below  Treves, 
run  between  steep  hills  covered  with  vines  which  yield 
some  of  the  finest  white  wines  usually  sold  as  Moselle 
wines.  The  best  wines  of  the  Saar  Valley  are  those  of 
Gbisberg,  Euchariusberg,  Bockstein,  Scharzbbro, 
Agrjtiusberg,  Wiltingen,  Oberemmee  and,  the  finest 
of  all,  Scharzhofberg.  The  best  wines  of  the  Ruwer 
valley  is  the  wine  of  Grunehaus. 

The  Rhinegau  vineyards  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  2.  Rhinegau 
Rhine,  opposite  Bingen,  beginning  with  the  extensive 
vineyards  of  Rudesheim  and  ending  with  the  hills  of 
Rauenthal.  Within  this  comparatively  small  area  are 
to  be  found  the  world-famous  growths  of  Gbisenheim, 

Winkel,  Mittelheim  and  Oestrich,  near  the  Rhine, 
and,  higher  up,  Johannisbero  and  Volrads.  A  little 
further  East  are  the  celebrated  hills  of  Steinberg,  and, 
nearer  the  Rhine,  Hattenheim,  Marcobrunnen,  Erbach 
and  Eltvillb.  The  Rhinegau  wines  possess  more 
vinosity  and  body  than  the  wines  of  the  Moselle  and  they 
keep  much  longer. 

The  wines  of  the  Palatinate  are  quite  distinct  from  3.  Palatinate 
those  of  the  Rhinegau  ;  they  are  more  luscious,  but  seldom 
so  lasting.  The  best  wines  of  the  Palatinate  are  those 
of  Deidbshbik,  Forst,  Durkheim,  Wachenhbim  and 
Ruppertsberg. 
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THE  WINES  OF  THE  EMPIRE 


Australian 

Wines 


Cape  Wines 


Although  the  production  of  wine  in  Australia  is 
very  small  as  yet — less  than  a  tenth  of  the  average 
quantity  of  wine  made  every  year  in  Bulgaria — yet 
the  industry  is  one  that  does  great  credit  to  the 
pioneers  of  Australian  viticulture. 

The  soil,  the  climate  and  the  species  of  vines 
grown  in  Australian  vineyards  are  very  suitable  for 
the  making  of  good,  sound  wine.  The  greatest 
drawback  from  which  the  Australian  Export  Trade 
suffers  is  the  enormous  distance  between  the  seat 
of  production  and  potential  consumers  in  this 
country. 

Australian  wines,  bottled  in  Australia  and  shipped 
to  England,  will  stand  the  journey  well  and  show 
to  great  advantage  on  arrival  over  here.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  their  cost  is  almost  prohibitive. 

Australian  wines  shipped  in  casks  cost  much  less 
to  bring  over,  but  the  lighter  and  more  delicate 
types  of  wines  cannot  safely  be  shipped  in  casks  ; 
hence  the  bulk  of  Australian  wines  are  wines  with 
a  high  percentage  of  alcohol,  and  they  are  more 
uniform  in  style  and  quality  than  practically  any 
other  wine  to  be  obtained  in  England. 

Wine-making  in  South  Africa  is,  as  in  Australia, 
more  of  an  industry  than  an  art.  Climate  and  soil 
are  very  good,  and  heavy  crops  are  the  rule.  There 
was  a  time  when  large  quantities  of  Constantia 
wines  were  shipped  from  the  Cape,  and  there  may 
be  a  large  market  again  for  such  wines  should  the 
farmers  elect  to  make  them  as  of  old — that  is  to 
say,  from  Muscadel  grapes,  treated  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  wine-making  process  followed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Douro. 

At  present,  however,  the  different  types  of  South 
African  wines  offered  to  the  public  cannot  be  said 
to  be,  as  yet,  such  as  will  appeal  to  the  more  fastidious 
Connoisseur. 
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VARIOUS  WINES 


MADEIRA  is  a  wine  made  not  from  any  kind  of  Madeira 
grape  grown  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  but  only 
from  certain  suitable  grapes. 

Madeira  is  a  fortified  wine  which  owes  its  excellence 
to  the  grapes  from  which  it  is  made,  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  made,  and  to  the  climate  of  the  island 
of  Madeira,  where  it  is  made. 

Time  is  an  all-important  factor  in  the  making  of 
Madeira,  a  fact  which  means  that  it  is  impossible 
for  true  Madeira — the  only  kind  of  Madeira  worth 
drinking — to  be  very  cheap. 

Madeira  is  not  necessarily  a  sweet  wine  :  Sercial 
Madeira  has  a  distinctly  dry  finish  ;  Bual  Madeira 
is  richer  and  Malmsey  Madeira  is  the  sweetest  of  all. 

Algeria  produces  a  very  considerable  quantity  Algeria 
of  wine  every  year,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  sent 
to  France  ;  but  some  of  it  is  exported  direct  to 
England,  where  it  is  mostly  used  for  blending  purposes. 

Switzerland  produces  a  fair  quantity  of  wines,  the  Switzerland 
best  of  which  are  the  dry  white  wines  of  the 
Valais. 

Hungary  produces  a  large  quantity  of  wines,  Hungary 
mostly  beverage  wines  ;  its  only  world-famous  wine 
is  a  very  luscious  and  fragrant  golden  wine  known 
as  Tokay. 

Greece  is  an  important  wine-growing  country ;  Greece 
a  great  effort  was  made  about  fifty  years  ago  by  a 
London  wine  merchant  to  popularise  the  wines  of 
Greece  in  England,  but  without  much  success. 

Russia  had,  and  probably  still  has,  very  large  Crimea 
vineyards  in  the  Crimea,  but  their  wines  do  not 
often  find  their  way  to  this  country. 

South  America  is  a  very  important  wine-producing  South 
Continent.  Wine  is  made  in  Peru,  Brazil,  Bolivia  America 
and  Uruguay,  but  chiefly  in  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public  and  in  Chili.  The  latter  country  produces 
far  better  wines  than  any  other  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  and  occasionally  Chilian  wine 
may  be  had  in  London. 
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BRANDY 


1.  Cognac 


2.  Other 
Brandies 


Brandy  is  a  spirit  distilled  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  fresh  grapes,  viz..  Wine. 

Brandy  may  be  distilled  anywhere  in  the  world 
where  there  is  wine  to  be  distilled  ;  it  has  no 
geographical  significance. 

Cognac  is  the  name  of  a  small  town  on  the  River 
Charente,  in  the  heart  of  a  wine-growing  district  of 
France,  famous  all  the  world  over  for  the  excellence 
of  its  brandies. 

Cognac  is  the  name  of  the  brandy  distilled  from 
wine  made  in  the  Cognac  district.  This  district  is 
strictly  limited  and  is  responsible  for  the  production 
of  brandies  which  may  rightly  claim  precedence  over 
all  others,  both  in  point  of  antiquity  and  excellence. 

The  vineyards  of  Cognac  which  produce  the  finest 
Cognac  brandies  are  those  of  the  Grande  Champagne, 
Petite  Champagne  and  Borderies  vineyards. 

The  name  COGNAC  has  a  strictly  geographical 
meaning  ;  it  cannot  be  given  to  any  other  brandy 
than  the  brandy  distilled  from  wine  made  from  the 
vineyards  of  the  district  of  Cognac. 

Furthermore,  the  names  of  Grande  Champagne, 
Fine  Champagne,  Petite  Champagne  are  also 
geographical  expressions  corresponding  to  the  peculiar 
chalky  soil  formation  of  a  small  and  very  distinct 
area,  within  the  Cognac  district,  where  the  best 
Cognac  brandies  are  made. 

The  best  brandy — after  the  brandies  of  Cognac — 
is  Akmagnac  brandy,  a  brandy  distilled  from  wine 
of  the  Gers  Dipartement. 

Brandy  is  distilled  on  a  large  scale  in  the  South 
of  France,  in  Spain  and  Portugal  and,  generally 
speaking,  wherever  vines  grow  and  wine  is  made. 
But  if  any  and  every  wine  may  be  distdled,  it  is  only 
certain  kinds  of  wine  which  are  suitable  for  distillation, 
and  there  is  none  that  yields  a  brandy  comparable 
to  Cognac  Brandy. 
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LIQUEURS 


Cognac  is  the  only  liqueur  which  most  Connoisseurs 
recognize,  but  some  are  partial  to  Chartreuse, 
Cointreau,  Benedictine  or  any  other  of  the  many 
Liqueurs. 

Curacao,  one  of  the  oldest  Liqueurs,  is  chiefly 
made  from  spirit,  sugar  and  dried  orange  peel ;  but 
there  are  a  great  many  different  varieties  of  curacao, 
because  there  are  many  distillers  who  make  this 
Liqueur  and  each  has  his  own  method.  Some  use 
more  sugar  than  others  ;  some  consider  a  certain 
kind  of  orange  better  than  another  ;  and  some  choose 
brandy — others  use  grain  spirit ;  so  that  even  of  this 
one  Liqueur  there  are  many  varieties,  exhibiting 
notable  differences  in  colour,  sweetness,  alcoholic 
strength  and  flavour. 

It  is  the  same  with  other  Liqueurs.  There  are,  for 
instance,  a  great  many  varieties  of  cherries,  many 
different  qualities  of  brandies  and  of  whiskies,  and 
many  ways  of  distilling  Liqueurs  from  cherries  : 
cherry  brandy,  cherry  whisky,  kirsch,  maraschino, 
noyau,  are  all  primarily  made  from  cherries,  but  they 
all  are  quite  distinct  ;  and  in  each  category  of  these 
Liqueurs  there  are  varying  degrees  of  flavour,  taste, 
strength,  price  and  excellence. 

Stone  fruits,  such  as  apricots,  peaches,  cherries, 
and  sloes  make  very  good  Liqueurs  ;  blackberries 
and  black  currants  (or  cassis)  also  give  excellent 
results.  Mint  is  of  all  herbs  the  most  extensively 
used  by  distillers  in  the  making  of  Liqueurs  justly 
popular  for  their  digestive  properties,  called  “  Pep¬ 
permint  ”  or  Creme  de  Menthe,  left  white  or  coloured 
green,  made  with  brandy  or  grain  spirit.  Carra- 
wav  seeds  used  in  medicine  for  their  stimulant  and 
carminative  action,  are  largely  used  in  the  distillation 
of  Kummel  ;  from  the  anise  fruit,  which  is  a  good 
stomachic,  Aniseed  and  Anisette  are  distilled. 
These  two  Liqueurs  are  always  sold  without  being 
coloured,  whilst  the  majority  of  other  Liqueurs  are 
coloured  any  shade  the  distiller  thinks  best. 
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HOW  TO  BUY  WINE 


Wine  is  the  living  blood  of  the  grape  ;  it  possesses 
life  ;  it  is  liable  to  sickness  and  doomed  to  death. 

Never  buy  any  wine — be  its  price  ever  so  cheap 
or  its  name  ever  so  famous — which  is  not  sound.  A 
sound  wine  is  a  healthy  wine  :  health  alone  is 
harmony. 

The  best  wine  for  you  to  buy  is  the  wine  which 
suits  you  best,  not  the  wine  which  it  suits  somebody 
to  sell  to  you. 

Buy  wine  from  a  wine  merchant  with  a  reputation 
to  lose. 

Never  buy  a  wine  as  a  speculation  :  it  is  not  safe. 

Never  buy  any  wine  that  you  do  not  care  for  and 
do  not  buy  more  of  any  wine  than  you  are  likely  to 
require. 

When  tempted,  be  wary  lest  you  fall  1  Bargains 
are  not  safe  :  it  is  better  to  pay  more  and  buy  less  ; 
but  buy  well. 

Public  Auctions  are  not  safe.  It  is  better  for  you 
to  give  the  wine  merchant  the  price  he  asks  for  :  if 
his  wine  fails  to  satisfy  you  after  a  time,  whatever 
the  cause,  the  wine  merchant  will  see  you  through  : 
his  responsibility  lasts  as  long  as  the  wine  he  sells  ; 
the  auctioneer’s  responsibility  lasts  as  long  as  the 
auction. 

When  buying  wine,  place  quality  first,  variety 
second,  quantity  third,  and  cost  last.  Always  buy 
some  cheap,  new,  sound  beverage  wines  even  if  you 
can  afford  to  buy  the  most  expensive  wines  as  well. 

Buy  cheap  wines  to  drink  habitually  and  fine 
wines  to  drink  occasionally. 

Trust  your  wine  merchant  or  leave  him.  Train 
your  palate  so  that  you  may  trust  your  own  judg¬ 
ment  ;  but  find  a  wine  merchant  whom  you  can 
trust  as  well. 

Buy  fair  wine  and  treat  it  fairly.  Find  a  home 
for  it — a  cool,  dark,  and  quiet  home  :  a  good  cellar. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  WINE 


A  good  cellar  should  be  underground,  but  well 
ventilated  ;  cool  in  summer  and  winter  alike,  and 
scrupulously  clean. 

When  wine  is  delivered  to  you,  remove  straw 
envelopes  and  paper  wrappings ;  examine  every 
bottle  and  reject  faulty  ones. 

Never  lay  down  a  bottle  of  wine  which  shows  signs 
of  “  Ullage  ” — that  is  to  say,  the  cork  of  which  has 
allowed  some  of  the  wine  to  ooze  out. 

All  wines  should  be  binned  in  a  horizontal  position, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  inside  face  of  the  cork  is 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  liquid  ;  failing  which 
the  corks  will  shrink,  some  air  will  find  its  way  into 
the  bottle,  and  the  wine  will  be  spoilt. 

If  you  are  so  short  of  cellar  space  that  you  cannot 
bin  away  your  Champagne  or  other  cased  wines  as 
soon  as  you  receive  them,  be  careful  to  see  that  the 
cases  are  lying  flat  and  not  on  their  side  ;  otherwise 
the  bottles  inside  the  case  would  be  in  a  vertical 
instead  of  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  half  of  them  would 
be  neck  downwards  and  safe,  but  the  other  half  would 
be  standing  up  and  likely  to  grow  flat  after  a 
time. 

When  binning  Port,  see  to  it  that  the  white 
“  splash  ”  on  the  bottles  be  always  uppermost ;  it 
will  then  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  before  it 
reached  your  cellar,  and  the  crust,  which  is  bound  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  moving,  will  settle  down  much 
better  into  the  old  grooves  which  it  has  made  for 
itself  in  the  very  metal  of  the  bottle. 

Watch  your  bins  of  wine.  Be  on  the  look-out  for 
any  “  weepers,”  so  as  to  remove  them  and  use  them 
quickly  before  they  have  become  “  ullages.” 

Wine  needs  and  repays  care.  Wine  deserves  not 
the  hireling’s  care,  but  that  loving  care  which  is  the 
only  care  that  is  intelligent  and  worthy  of  so  precious 
a  gift  as  Wine. 
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HOW  TO  SERVE  WINE 


Decanting 


Tempera¬ 

ture 


Wine  should  always  be  served  in  brilliant  condition. 

All  red  wines  with  bottle-age  throw  a  sediment  which 
fouls  the  wine  if  it  passes  from  the  bottle  into  the  glass. 
All  such  red  wines  should  be  carefully  decanted. 

Whenever  possible,  decant  your  old  wine  in  the  cellar, 
straight  from  the  bin. 

Take  the  bottle  gently  from  the  bin  and  lay  it  softly 
in  a  cradle. 

Remove  the  metal  cap  or  the  wax  protecting  the 
outside  face  of  the  cork. 

Wipe  the  upper  lip  of  the  bottle  all  round  and  thoroughly 
with  a  clean  cloth. 

Drive  your  corkscrew  slowly  right  through  the  centre 
of  the  cork  and  draw  the  cork  steadily  without  any  jerks, 
without  either  haste  or  hesitation. 

Once  the  cork  is  drawn,  wipe  the  inside  lip  of  the 
bottle  with  a  clean  cloth,  take  hold  of  the  bottle  firmly 
in  your  right  hand,  and  slowly  pour  its  contents  into 
a  decanter  held  in  your  left  hand. 

Place  a  lighted  candle  or  an  electric  bulb  behind  the 
shoulder  of  the  bottle  and  watch  the  wine  as  it  passes 
out  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  As  soon  as  you  see  some 
loose  sediment  come  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  stand  the 
bottle  up.  What  wine  may  be  left  in  the  bottle  is  unfit 
for  consumption  :  it  is  far  better  to  lose  a  little  wine 
and  much  sediment  than  to  spoil  a  decanter  of  good 
wine  with  a  little  sediment. 

Do  not  serve  wine  from  a  basket  or  cradle  if  you  can 
help  it.  It  is  always  better  to  decant  it. 

The  temperature  at  which  you  will  serve  your  fine 
wines  is  of  great  importance. 

Avoid  extremes  ;  use  neither  fire  nor  ice  ;  shocks  are 
always  bad  for  wine. 

White  wines  should  be  served  cold  ;  they  may  be 
iced,  but  no  ice  should  ever  be  put  in  the  wine  itself. 

Red  wines  should  be  served  at  the  temperature  of 
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the  dining  room.  They  will  be  spoilt  if  warmed  up 
quickly,  either  by  being  dipped  into  hot  water  or  placed 
near  the  fire. 

Decant  old  Claret  one  hour  and  old  Port  two  or  three 
hours  before  dinner.  Let  them  stand  in  the  dining-room 
where  they  will  take  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

Never  serve  fine  wines — nor  fine  brandy — in  small  Glasses 
glasses.  Use  large  glasses,  but  never  let  them  be  filled 
to  the  brim,  except  with  Champagne.  The  subtle 
"  bouquet  ”  of  a  wine  is  its  greatest  charm,  but  you  will 
never  be  able  to  appreciate  it  should  your  glass  be  too 
small  or  too  full. 

Fine  glasses  materially  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  fine 
wine  :  they  enable  one  to  appreciate  its  brilliant  colour. 

Above  all,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  both  decan¬ 
ters  and  glasses  should  be  faultlessly  clean.  The  cloth 
used  to  wipe  and  polish  glasses  should  never  be  used  for 
anything  else  ;  the  finest  wine  will  be  completely  ruined 
if  served  in  glasses  which  have  been  wiped  with  a  dirty 
cloth. 

The  order  in  which  wines  should  be  served  varies 
according  to  individual  tastes  and  the  food  served.  The 
classical  order,  however,  is  as  follows : 

With  oysters,  Chablis  or  Dry  Champagne.  With  soup, 

Pale  Sherry  or  Dry  Madeira.  With  fish,  Champagne  or 
Dry  White  Wines.  With  entries,  Claret.  With  roast  or 
game,  Burgundy.  With  sweets,  Sautemes.  With  cheese, 

Port,  Brown  Sherry  or  Sweet  Madeira.  With  curry.  Iced 
Water. 

Not  so  classical,  perhaps,  but  very  much  more  popular 
nowadays,  is  the  custom  of  drinking  a  glass  of  Sherry 
before  dinner ;  Champagne  throughout  the  dinner,  and  a 
glass  or  two  of  Port  after  dinner. 

Cocktails  will  ruin  your  appreciation  of  wine.  Avoid 
them. 
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38-297 


Vintage  Ports  and  Vintage  Clarets  are  wines  of  one 
year.  The  same  rule  used  to  apply  to  Vintage  Champagne 
but  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  become  very  numerous 
owing  to  the  insistence  of  the  public  to  see  a  vintage 
label  upon  every  bottle  of  Champagne. 
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‘EVERY  MEAL  A  BANQUET ‘ 


KEYSTONE 


HE  wine  trade  of  Australia,  though  of  com- 


_L  paratively  recent  development ,  has  attained  very 
remarkable  proportions,  and  Australian  Wine 
to-day  is  recognised  as  the  highest  quality  beverage 
wine  obtainable  at  moderate  price.  Keystone 
Burgundy  for  instance,  is  a  perfectly  pure,  natural 
Australian  wine,  generous  full-bodied  and  health¬ 
ful.  The  grapes,  grown  on  iron  and  limestone  soil, 
and  brought  to  perfection  under  the  warm  Southern 
sun,  produce  a  superb  wine,  rich  in  healthful  and 
stimulating  properties.  Keystone  Burgundy,  per¬ 
fectly  matured,  of  the  highest  purity,  and  of  de¬ 
lightful  flavour  and  bouquet,  represents  Australia's 
greatest  success  in  viti-culture. 

Keystone  Burgundy  is  grown  at  the  famous 
Tatachilla  Vineyard ,  the  property  of  Stephen  Smith 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  situated  in  Mc.Laren  Vale,  South 
Australia,  in  the'very  heart  of  the  most  favoured 
district  in  the  British  Empire  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine. 

By  drinking  Keystone  Burgundy  you  encourage 
trade  within  the  Empire,  and  obtain  the  greatest 
advantage  in  economy  and  value.  Indeed,  there 
is  nothing  better  at  any  price  than  Keystone 
Burgundy,  the  choicest  wine  from  the  world’s 
finest  vineyards,  unsurpassed  for  its  natural  digest¬ 
ive  qualities  and  pleasant  tonic  effect.  It  is  free 
from  acidity,  and  being  a  full  bodied,  generous 
wine,  it  is  ideal  for  daily  use  at  luncheon  and  dinner. 
It  is  also  delicious  wflth  lemonade  or  soda  water. 

Keystone  Burgundy  is  obtainable  from  all 
Wine  Merchants  and  Stores  with  Wine  Licences. 


